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ow about the recipes on 
your label P | 


Canco’s home economists test recipes for pack- _ gineering advice and equipment service. 
ers and often save them a peck of trouble. For 
instance — 


The customers of American Can Company enjoy ° 
the latest knowledge on filling, closing, new-type 
A certain customer was thinking of packing a __ containers, labeling, and possible new products to 
; new soup. He sent our Home Economics Section add to their lines. 
yap Re a sample. The recipe suggestion was fine. But the 


soup could not possibly compete in f/avor with Doctors, too 

: similar soups on the market. Through publicity releases to the medical pro- 
i We suggested he change his seasoning and he’s _fession, through nutrition research and home eco- 
doing nicely, thank you, with his new soup. nomics education, Canco also helps the resale of 


; its customers’ products to the general public. 
Besides... 
Besides, Canco has a large group of trouble- 


Such down-to-earth service for packers begins — shooters on instant call. If any mechanical or 
with expert advice on soil and what crops to grow _ processing emergency arises during the season, 
Y and where to grow them. It includes the best en- _ they’re Johnny-on-the-spot when you need them. 


Canco supplies the canner with more and better service 
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than any other can manufacturing company. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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Greatest 
FOOD CONGRESS F&F 
ON EARTH : 


corn 
harvester 


We now offer the first commercially 
successful Sweet Corn Picker for the 
Canner.Ithas been thoroughly tested 
from Texas to Canada, from Maine to 
Oregon. Its dependable operation 
insures a continuous supply of freshly 
picked corn to the Canning Plant. 


SPEED — QUALITY—YIELD 


The FMC Sweet Corn Harvester is a two-row type, suitable for i 
mounting on commercial farm tractors. It picks the ears from 
two rows at a time, and its precision operation prevents bruising 


DOUBLE HUSKER or crushing of kernels, thus stepping up yield and quality. 
f Assures practically Rapidly rotating cutters sever the ears at the shank and they are 


pte ey carried up by conveyor and discharged intoa trailing corn wagon. 


advanced husking-roll design. 


Write for detailed information today or get in touch with 
your nearest FMC Canning Machinery Representative. 


A-500 


tn _| FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION e HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 

Sales Branches: Baltimore, Md. * New York, N.Y. © Rochester, N.Y. 

Bradford, Vt. * Cedarburg, Wis. ¢ Lakeland, Fla. (Florida Division} 
San Jose, Calif. (Anderson-Barngrover Division) 


No. 2 Universal Corn Cutter Stainless Sanitary Batch Mixer 


Filler 


Peerless Corn Washer Model 8 Corn Silker Stainless Sanitary Blending Mixer 
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Next to the products you pack, there’s nothing more important than the 
cans you pack them in. 


That’s why we think it’s such sound business for you to check with Continental 
before making any decision affecting your supply of cans. 


It costs nothing to talk things over and... 


We would like to see if, because of our size and flexibility, we 
could assure you of a more dependable supply 


... Or give you faster service 


PRODUCING § 


. +. Of save you money by suggesting a change in your 
processing operations 


"Greatest 


...or help you with a knotty technical concress 
ON EARTH 
problem. 
: January 23-31, 1950 
Why not “Check with Continental” today? 


CONTINENTAL Can COMPANY 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


Thanksgiving Day, once again it isn’t at all diffi- 

cult to find hundreds of reasons why we should 
fall on our knees and fervently thank God for America. 
Spiritually and temporally this great country remains, 
as it was from the beginning, a protector of the dignity 
of the individual. Just as in Colonial days, mighty 
forces threaten that liberty today. Let us all pledge 
ourselves to do everything within our power to pre- 
serve that priceless legacy and humbly ask God’s help 
in this endeavor. 


‘thankseiving Ds — As we approach another 


PRICE SPREAD INVESTIGATION—There is a 
broad difference of opinion as to the merits of Con- 
gressional hearings which are so popular with our 
elected representatives today. While many might feel, 
like ourselves, that the majority of them are out and 
out smear campaigns, that might better be conducted 
behind closed doors, there are others who feel strongly 
to the contrary, claiming that they represent democ- 
racy in action in a very real sense. But regardless of 
what the individual canner thinks of these hearings, it 
now becomes apparent that the canning industry will 
play the leading role in one of these dramas these next 
several weeks. We refer to the Senate hearings that 
will be resumed November 28 to investigate the spread 
between the price the farmer receives and the con- 
sumer pays. In other words, the profits and costs of 
manufacturing and distribution. A number of canners 
already have been called to testify early in December. 


This is one investigation this column fondly hopes 
will hit the front pages of every newspaper in the 
country and the longer it stays there the better. For 
unless we miss our guess completely, that committee 
will wind up pinning a badge of honor on the canning 
industry—in Braille so that even the blind can see. 


Using the four major vegetables for quick reference, 
testifying canners can show, for instance, that pea 
canners in 1949 paid the farmer approximately 70% 
more ($80 compared to $47.25) per ton for peas than 
in 1939 and charged the wholesaler only 26% more 
($1.70 compared to $1.35); corn canners paid the 
farmer 180% more ($23.50 compared to $8.40) and 
charged but 50% more ($1.50 compared to $1.00); 
tomato canners gave the farmer 132% more ($28.00 
against $12.14) and received 77% more ($1.50 com- 
pared to 85c); and bean canners paid $42.27 per ton 
for beans in 1939 and increased this price some 185% 
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to approximately $120 in 1949. They received 70% 
more from the wholesaler in 1949 ($1.35 a dozen com- 
pared to 80c in 1939). 


The Committee will undoubtedly go deeply into the . 
costs of labor, machinery, equipment and supplies, etc., 


.but there, too, canners can easily stand the white light 


of publicity—labor up 214 times, sugar about double, 
and other materials, supplies and equipment, sharply 
up, not to mention taxes. If we accept the premise that 
the cost of all business operation, including farming, 
has risen sharply, then the efficiency of an industry 
can be measured from a comparison of today’s buying 
and selling prices, with those of an early period when 
profits were known to be small. 


If properly conducted, the investigation might very 
well show that canners might even do a better job, 
should the Government adopt a more realistic attitude 
toward business, labor and taxation. Given more con- 
fidence in the future of the. system of free enterprise, 
American business could lead this country into a period 
of prosperity never before dreamed of, and that pros- 
perity would include the farmer, the consumer, labor, 
welfare, government and all concerned. 


NORTH PHILADELPHIA—Late January morn- 
ings can be pretty mean and uncomfortable, especially 
on a certain unprotected railroad platform in North 
Philadelphia. That’s why the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association has arranged for through car ser- 
vice to Atlantic City. But that through service will 
not be available to the individual unless CMSA is 
advised of the date you will arrive at Atlantic City, the 
originating railroad and the town at which you will 
board the train. Every canner, broker, machinery and 
supply man, etc., should have a self-addressed, post- 
paid card calling for this information. Get those cards 
in NOW unless you prefer the chill breezes of North 
Philadelphia at an early hour. 


The canned foods prices listed above were taken from THE 
CANNING TRADE. Prices on fey. sv. sweet peas; fey. w.k. 
golden corn; ex. std. tomatoes and ex. std. cut green beans, all 
No. 2’s, F.O.B. mid-west except beans which are Eastern prices. 
The 1939 farm prices were taken from the ALMANAC, and 
the 1949 farm prices estimated on the basis of 1948 price. The 
canned foods percentage figures differ from the BLS figure of 
148% of the 1935-39 average first of all because these are whole- 
sale prices, secondly because they represent only one commodity, 
and lastly and chiefly because the 1939 price index was about 
9% below the 1935-39 average. 
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Sirup Treatment of Apple Slices for Freezing Preservation 


This article describes a new prefreez- 
ing treatment, called “sirup filling,” for 
apple slices preserved by freezing. This 
method, which has been developed on a 
laboratory scale, yields a product with 
more desirable flavor and texture and 
less drip than are commonly obtained 
with commercially used methods for the 
prevention of browning of apple slices. 


Sirup filling consists of removal of 
tissue gases from apple slices by the use 
of a vacuum, followed by partial replace- 
ment of voids with a sugar sirup con- 
taining about 40 percent sucrose and a 
small amount of antioxidant. The opera- 
tion is carried out by immersing sliced 
apples in the sirup in a vacuum chamber, 
pulling a vacuum of about 29 inches of 
mercury for 4 to 5 minutes, releasing the 
vacuum with air, and allowing the sirup 
to penetrate the slices for a few minutes. 
The slices are then removed, drained, 
packaged, and frozen in the usual man- 
ner. 


The greatest overall improvement in 
texture due to sirup filling is observed in 
soft varieties of apples such as Graven- 
stein, McIntosh, Cortland, and Rome 
Beauty; the texture of Winesaps and 
Newtown Pippins is not helped much, 
since their hard structure is not seriously 
weakened by the presently used steam 
blanching or sulfiting processes. How- 
ever, the flavor of sirup-filled slices is 
distinctly better than that of compar- 
able slices blanched in steam. In addi- 
tion, slices impregnated with sirup con- 
taining 40 percent sucrose lose only one- 
third to one-half as much juice during 
thawing as comparable sulfited slices. A 
large reduction in the amount of unde- 
sirable frothing and “boiling over” fre- 
quently observed when sulfited slices of 
soft varieties are baked in pies is also 
obtained. 


In this paper, the general equipment 
procedure for sirup filling will be dis- 
cussed, followed by sections on (1) the 
sucrose concentration of the sirup; (2) 
the prevention of browning with antioxi- 
dants; (8) changes in weight and sugar 
content of the apple slices; (4) changes 
in the sirup; (5) alternate procedures, 
including (a) breaking the vacuum with 
sirup instead of air and (b) a “continu- 
ous” procedure, consisting of dipping 
slices in sirup, followed by sealing the 
sirup-coated slices in cans under a vacu- 
um; and (6) addition of calcium salts 
or fruit acid to the sirup. 


EQUIPMENT AND PROCEDURE 
FOR THE BATCH TREATMENT 


The following information on sirup 
filling is based upon laboratory experi- 
ments with batch sizes up to a maximum 
of 25 pounds of apple slices. Applica- 


Contribution of the U.S.D.A. Western Regional 
Research Laboratory, Albany, California. 
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tion of the method to large-scale opera- 
tions will require preparatory testing. 


Up to and including slicing of the 
peeled and cored apples, the equipment 
and procedure required are identical with 
those of the usual apple freezing line. 
In addition to such a line, a vacuum 
chamber and attached vacuum source 
capable of maintaining a vacuum of 29 
inches of mercury (or 25 to 26 inches if 
a holding time of 15 minutes is used) 
are required, as well as accessory equip- 
ment such as sirup tanks, baskets, etc. 


There are many satisfactory methods 
of carrying out the vacuum operation, 
and since it is frequently possible to con- 
vert presently available plant equipment 
to such an operation, this treatise will 
not attempt to make specific recommen- 
dations on equipment to be used. How- 
ever, satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained with a 50-gallon stainless-steel 
vacuum tank as the vacuum chamber. 


With this equipment, the prepared 
slices are removed from the holding salt 
solution (1 to 2 percent), drained, filled 
into a perforated stainless-steel basket, 
and weighted down with some sort of 
cover to prevent slices from floating in 
the sirup. Next the filled basket is low- 
ered into the vacuum tank containing 
sufficient sirup to cover the slices com- 
pletely. Sufficient clearance (6 to 8 
inches is generally sufficient) between 
the sirup level and the vacuum outlet is 
provided to allow for frothing during the 
evacuation. After the container has been 
closed, the vacuum source is turned on 
and the vacuum brought down to and 
held at 29 inches of mercury for 4 to 5 
minutes, or at least. 15 minutes at 25 to 
26 inches. The vacuum is then released 
with air, and the slices are held undis- 
turbed for a few minutes to permit pene- 
tration of the sirup. Then the slices are 
removed, drained briefly, packaged, and 
frozen in the usual manner. 


If possible, sight ports should be built 
into the vacuum vessel, so that the prog- 
ress of the gas removal can be followed 
by the intensity of bubbling. The evacu- 
ation should be continued until no sub- 
stantial amount of action is visible. 


If a corrosion-resistant vacuum cham- 
ber is not available, it is possible to use 
a slightly modified procedure. The slices 
and sirup are placed in an ordinary 
stainless-steel container with draining 
spigots, and this container is hoisted into 
the vacuum chamber. 


Grab and Haynes (1) have recently 
described the conversion of steam-pres- 
sure canning retorts for use as vacuum 
vessels. In any case where converted 
equipment is to be used, the plant opera- 
tor should, of course, assure himself that 
the reaction chamber is capable of with- 
standing the required vacuum. Vacuum 
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treatment of fruit products has been in- 
cluded in certain patented processes, and 
any packer contemplating the use of a 
vacuum process should familiarize him- 
shelf with these patents. 


SUCROSE CONCENTRATION IN 
THE SIRUP. 


The best-quality product is obtained 
with sirups containing 40 to 60 percent 
sucrose, and no particular advantage 
has been found for concentrations over 
40 percent. Slices filled with 20 percent 
sirup result in a much less desirable 
product. 


PREVENTION OF BROWNING WITH 
ANTIOXIDANTS 

Browning during freezing, thawing, 
and baking of the slices is satisfactorily 
controlled by adding small amounts of 
either sodium bisulfite or ascorbic acid 
to the sirups. A concentration of 200 to 
300 ppm. of sulfur dioxide of 0.2 to 0.3 
percent ascorbic acid is generally suffi- 
cient. The best results with ascorbic 
acid are obtained when it is used in con- 
junction with supplements such as 0.2 
to 0.3 percent salt of 0.5 to 1.0 percent 
citrie acid. If the final intended use for 
the frozen product permits packing and 
freezing of the slices submerged in sirup, 
the effect of the ascorbic acid will be 


greatly enhanced. 


CHANGES IN THE APPLE SLICES 


Most apple varieties impregnated with 
40 percent sirup gain 3 to 8 percent in 
weight and increase in apparent sugar 
content (determined by refractometer) 
from original values of 9 to 14 percent 
sugar to final values of 17 to 20 percent 
sugar. The final weight and sugar con- 
tent of slices will depend, of course, upon 
such factors as variety, maturity, con- 
tact time, etc. Within a given variety, 
soft, ripe fruit absorbs more sirup than 
hard, immature fruit. 


Extended immersion in sirup may re- 
sult in removal of considerable water 
from the apple slices by osmotic action. 
In certain varieties which permit only 
minor sirup absorption, this osmotic 
action may be sufficient to result in an 
overall weight loss, even though the 
slices have picked up sugar from the 
sirup. 


CHANGES IN THE SIRUP 


Changes in the sirup will also depend 
upon such factors as variety and matur- 
ity of the apples, contact time, etc., and 
each new lot of apples should be sub- 
jected to preliminary small-scale tests to 
determine how it will behave during the 
treatment. 

In general, however, when apple slices 
and sirup are mixed, the most pro- 
nounced change in the sirup is a lower- 
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ing in density, the extent of which de- 
pends on the ratio of fruit to sirup and 
on the contact time. Of course, if fresh- 
ly prepared slices from the holding salt 
solution are not thoroughly drained, a 
serious dilution effect will also result. 
With a 1:1 ratio by weight of slices to 
sirup, the sucrose content of the sirup 
will usually decrease by about 10 percent 
after one batch of apples has been 
treated. Hence it will be necessary to 
check the sucrose content of the bath 
frequently in order to keep it at the de- 
sired level. The concentration of anti- 
oxidant will also decrease and should be 
checked frequently for control purposes. 


The volume of the sirup will generally 
maintain itself pretty well, as the in- 
crease caused by the addition of make-up 
sugar will balance the decrease caused by 
absorption of sugar by slices. With vari- 
eties of apples that permit little sirup 
absorption, or with contact times that 
are unusually long, or with inadequate 
drainage of the holding salt selution 
from the apples, the volume of sirup will 
increase, and a reduction in volume by 
an evaporation process may become 
necessary. 


BREAKING VACUUM WITH SIRUP 


The process described above may be 
modified slightly by evacuation of apple 
slices in the absence of sirup, followed by 
addition of the sirup to the evacuated 
slices at the time the vacuum is broken. 
This procedure aids removal of gases 
from the apple tissue, eliminates the 
frothing problem, and reduces the con- 
tact time between apples and _ sirup 
(thereby reducing the amount of water 
drawn out of the apple slices by the os- 
motic action of the sirup). This method 
requires a slight modification of the 
equipment described earlier, so that 
sirup instead of air can be admitted at 
the time the vacuum is broken. Connect- 
ing a supplementary vessel containing 
the sirup directly to the evacuation 
chamber will accomplish this purpose. 
The existing pressure difference forces 
the sirup into the vacuum vessel. 


ALTERNATIVE PROCEDURE FOR 
CONTINUOUS OPERATION 


To avoid some of the obvious disad- 
vantages of batch processes, a more basic 
modification of the sirup-filling technique 
can be made, which will permit opera- 
tion in a more nearly continuous man- 
ner. The freshly prepared apple slices 
are dipped directly into a tank contain- 
ing sirup, drained, placed in cans, and 
sealed under a vacuum of 29 inches of 
mercury prior to freezing. Ribbed cans 
capable of withstanding such a vacuum 
must be used. 

The success of this procedure is en- 
tirely dependent upon the ability of the 
container to maintain a vacuum through- 
out the storage period. If the container 
leaks or is opened prior to defrosting, 
oxygen will re-enter the tissue and rapid 
browning will occur throughout the in- 
terior of the slices during thawing. 


ADDITION OF CALCIUM SALTS OR 
FRUIT ACID 


If desired, additional firmness of the 
apple slices can generally be obtained 
(depending upon maturity and storage 
history) by addition of small amounts of 
calcium salts to the impregnating solu- 
tion (2, 3). Similarly, the final acidity 
of sirup-filled fruit can be adjusted by 
incorporating the proper amount of fruit 
acid in the sirup. The addition of 1.5 to 
2.0 percent of citric acid to the sirup 
used to fill Delicious apples results in 
marked improvement in flavor. 

Requirements of governmental regula- 
tory agencies must, of course, be met if 
calcium or acid is to be added to the 
product. 
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FROZEN APPLE JUICE 


A method for making a superior type 
of apple juice that retains most of the 
color, aroma, and delicate flavor of the 
fresh juice has been developed at the 
Experiment Station at Geneva. It has 
also been demonstrated that the new 
type juice can be preserved in excellent 
shape by freezing. 

The new idea involved in the Station’s 
apple juice is the addition of ascorbic 
acid powder, or vitamin C as it is known 
popularly, to the milled apples just be- 
fore they are pressed. The powder may 
be dissolved in a little apple juice and 
sprayed on the apples, using one fourth 
ounce of the powder to a pint of juice 
for each bushel of apples. 

The ascorbic acid delays changes in 
the apples that produce a browning of 
the fruit until the oxygen which causes 
the browning can be removed by deaera- 
tion and the enzymes can be made in- 
active by pasteurization, explains Dr. 
Carl S. Pederson, Station bacteriologist 
who developed the procedure. 

Apple juice prepared in this way has 
been canned successfully on a large 
scale. It can also be preserved by freez- 
ing. Juice fortified with ascorbic acid 
and preserved in freezing storage for six 
months had more of the character of the 
fresh juice then did that prepared by 
all other methods. 

Apple juice may be frozen in glass 
bottles with crown caps by filling the bot- 
tles only nine tenths full before freezing. 
This will allow for expansion during 
freezing and insure against breakage of 
the bottles, 
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CHICAGO SECTION HOST FOR 
IFT CONFERENCE 


The Chicago Section of the Institute of 
Food Technologists are hosts to the Na- 
tional Society for the IFT Decennial 
Conference to be held May 21-25, 1950, 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. The 
first annual conference was held in 
Chicago in 1940 when IFT had a mem- 
bership of about 700 food technologists 
and has since grown in size to approxi- 
mately 3,000 members. 

In view of the growing influence of 
food technologists in the continuing 
development of food and allied industries, 
it is planned to extend invitations to 
outstanding leaders in finance and indus- 
try for a special luncheon to be followed 
by a timely and provocative address by 
an international banker. The purpose 
for such a gathering is to create a 
broader appreciation of the significant 
roles food technologists have already as- 
sumed and are prepared to extend in the 
future development of food industries 
and the national economy. As a means 
of emphasizing past and potential cap- 
abilities, no technical sessions will be 
held on Tuesday afternoon, May 23 (fol- 
lowing the luncheon for their business 
guests) in order to permit uninterrupted 
inspection and review of the exhibits by 
the invited executives, IFT members, 
and guests. 

This special arrangement scheduled 
for the afternoon of the second day after 
the opening of exhibits is in recognition 
of IFT’s interest and appreciation for 
the considerable contrbution that their 
exhibitors make in assuring the con- 
tinued progress of food processing 
industries. 

The exhibits will be kept open for in- 
spection and personal conferences during 
the time of any scheduled, technical, or 
general session from the opening of the 
program on Monday morning, May 22, 
up until its closing on Thursday after- 
noon, May 25, 1950. 


PROCESSORS SHORT COURSE 


The Department of Horticulture of the 
University of Maryland will offer a short 
course for processors for the entire week 
beginning December 12 to December 17 
at College Park, Md. The course is in- 
tended primarily for factory superin- 
tendents and cannery managers, but is 
open to any person a processor may wish 
to have attend. 

Some of the subjects to be covered will 
be an economic resume of the industry, 
grading and judging of canned and 
frozen products, quality control, produc- 
tion practices for principal Maryland 
canning crops, plant sanitation, process- 
ing temperatures, cooling methods, proper 
car and truck loading, plant layout and 
operation for efficiency and economy, 
personnel relations, merchandising, book- 
keeping and financing. 

Dr. E. P. Walls of the Department of 
Horticulture, is in charge of arrange- 
ments. 
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A Survey of Production and Use of Monosodium Glutamate 


By ROBERT S. ARIES and 
WILLIAM COPULSKY 


Monosodium Glutamate, MSG, is a 
white crystalline salt which has no taste 
of its own. Yet, when added to food, it 
intensifies flavor by sensitizing the taste 
buds of the mouth. MSG is also capable 
of suppressing certain undesirable flavors. 
It can be used with meat and vegetable 
products, but generally not with dairy 
products. 


History 

MSG was used in crude form by the 
Chinese for many centuries. It occurs 
naturally in’ some seaweed, and this 
ground seaweed was sprinkled on food. 
The bland and monotonous oriental food 
rapidly created a demand for MSG, so 
that prior to the war, the Japanese 
Suzuki & Co., produced as much as 6 to 
8 million pounds per year under the 
name “Aji-No-Moto” meaning “essence 
of taste”’. 

The raw material for MSG is gluten, a 
protein found in wheat, soybeans, and 
the waste from beet sugar production. 
The Japanese made it from wheat and 
soybeans. China had a small produc- 
tion, but the plant was destroyed in 1937. 


Foreign Sources 


Before the last war imports accounted 
for about one-third of total consumption, 
and came principally from Japan. Pre- 
war imports were about one-half million 
pounds yearly. U. S. production during 
the pre-war period was 1 to 1.5 million 
pounds yearly. Increased domestic pro- 
duction and destruction of foreign facili- 
ties will probably prevent substantial im- 
ports for some time to come. 

At the present time Japanese produc- 
tion is estimated at only about one-half 
million pounds per year. 


United States Production 


Total U. S. production of MSG in 1948 
was 6.2 million pounds, nearly all of 
which was sold at an average value of 
$1.55 per pound. Four companies pro- 
duce MSG. The Huron Million Com- 
pany, Harbor Beach, Michigan produces 
about 2.5 million pounds yearly. The In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemicals Co., 
Rossford, Ohio and San Jose, California, 
produces about 1 million pounds per 
year, mainly for its own use in dehy- 
drated soups. A. E. Staley, Decatur, 
Illinois produces about 1 million pounds 
per year. 

the California plant of International 
Minerals uses Steffens waste from beet 
Suvar production as a raw material. 
Staley uses corn gluten. The other plants 
start with wheat gluten. Staley has 


This paper is a summary of an investigation of 
the manufacture, economics and utilization of 
MSG 

R. S. Aries & Associates, Consulting Engineers 
and Eeonomists, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
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planned to use soy protein as a raw ma- 
terial, but reportedly has not done so 
successfullly. 

While wheat gluten seems to be the 
best raw material, wheat starch is a by- 
product, and the market for this starch 
is now limited. For this reason other raw 
materials are being sought, especially 
where by-products can be easily sold. 

The total capacity of established 
plants is about 12.5 million pounds, 
which appears sufficient to accommodate 
U. S. needs at the present time. 


Uses 


Of the total MSG produced about 2 
million pounds goes to canned soup, the 
same amount to canned meat products, 
and about 1 million pounds each to dry 
soup mixes, and to restaurants. A 
smaller amount is sold directly to the 
consumer for table use. The marketing 
of these consumer-size retail packages 
is still experimental. 

The industrial markets are probably 
not far from saturation at today’s levels 
of business activity. The retail market 
has a great potential. The Japanese sold 
9 million pounds yearly to a population 
of about 70 million. 


An effective aid to increased use is a 
recent decision of the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration that MSG is not 
an artificial flavoring, and does not have 
to be labeled as such. 


Substitutes 


To a slight extent hydrolyzed proteins 
substitute for MSG. But mixed hydro- 
lyzed proteins are usually not uniform in 
quality and tend to have a definite taste 
of their own. About 2 to 4 million pounds 
of such materials are sold yearly, mainly 
for use in strong tasting products where 
their own taste will be masked. In some 
cases they are used to impart a meat-like 
flavor where this is desirable, especially 
where meat is forbidden for religious or 
medical reason. 

Prices 

The pre-war price of MSG was about 
75¢e to $1.00 per pound in large quanti- 
ties. The present bulk price is closer to 
$1.50 to $1.60 per pound, depending on 
the source and quantity purchased. 


Raw Material Sources 


Gluten, the principal raw material for 
MSG, is a protein derived from various 
grains. Starch is a by-product, and the 
conversion or marketing of this starch is 
a problem to both MSG and gluten pro- 
ducers. In addition to companies pro- 
ducing gluten for their own use in mak- 
ing MSG, one company, The Trenton 
Chemical Co., Trenton, Michigan, pro- 
duces large amounts of gluten for sale 
as an MSG raw material. The wheat 
starch obtained is fermented to neutral 
spirits for the distilled liquor industry, 
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Another company has also entered the 
market recently on a smaller scale. 

The Japanese have been able to suc- 
cessfully use soy-bean gluten. The de- 
proteinized meal finds a more ready mar- 
ket than does starch. They have even 
produced MSG from fish and fish wastes. 
Actually gluten naturally occurs in a 
wide variety of materials including 
wheat, corn, peanuts, soy-beans, rice, 
eggs and yeast, but the wheat has the 
highest content, and gives least difficul- 
ties in production. 


Future 


MSG production can be expected to 
expand greatly, both here and in foreign 
countries, once the product is accepted 
for home use. High price is an impor- 
tant deterrent. An eventual bulk price 
of $1.00 a pound has often been sug- 
gested. The ability of manufacturers to 
meet this price, depends on raw material 
problems, and consumer acceptance. 


RECORD PRODUCTION AT 
WEIRTON STEEL 


A new all-time world’s record for steel 
production by 12 stationary open hearth 
furnaces in a single month was estab- 
lished in October by the Weirton Steel 
Company with an output of 200,379 tons 
of ingots, Thomas E. Millsop, Weirton 
president has announced. 


The previous record month was March 
1949 when Weirton’s open hearth output 
was 182,772 tons. 


A new plant record also was estab- 
lished in October by Weirton’s three 
blast furnaces which produced a total of 
124,134 tons of pig iron during the 
month. 


The huge production of raw steel in 
the open hearth department made it pos- 
sible for all departments of the company 
in Weirton and Steubenville, Ohio, to 
break previous records and, consequently, 
October was a record month for the ship- 
ment of finished products. Weirton’s 
payrolls kept pace with the record pro- 
duction, Mr. Millsop stated. 


Production of more than 200,000 tons 
of ingot steel required the consumption 
of more than 850,000 tons of raw ma- 
terials which included iron ore, coal, 
scrap iron and steel, limestone, fuel oil 
and others. In establishing the new rec- 
ord, Weirton’s 12 open hearth furnaces 
produced an average of 16,698 tons of 
ingots per furnace per month. 


Weirton Steel Company, which is a 
subsidiary of National Steel Corporation, 
is the world’s largest independent pro- 
ducer of tin plate and a leading producer 
of a wide range of other steel products. 
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Texas Starts Another Season 


by “RIO GRANDE” 


Many Rio Grande Valley canners in 
the Tip o’ Texas who in previous years 
have canned citrus fruit juices and seg- 
ments exclusively are going to can vege- 
tables at least for the next few seasons 
because of the freeze last January 30 
which has greatly curtailed the produc- 
tion of Texas grapefruit and oranges. 
They face one other problem, however, 
the matter of harvest labor complicated 
by the labor agreement between the 
United States and Mexico. 


CITRUS 


J. R. St. Clair, Jr., of St. Clair Foods 
Co., Ltd., of McAllen, sums up the citrus 
canning situation in this way: 


“They tell us we have 6,300,000 boxes 
of citrus fruits in Texas this year. We 
have been shipping 14,000,000 boxes 
fresh in recent years. That starts us off 
with a deficit this season.” 


Another factor that is expected to 
limit the amount of citrus available for 
canning is the fact that shipment of No. 
3 grade fruit into fresh fruit markets 
will be permitted because of the limited 
crop. 


VEGETABLE ACREAGE UP 


Canners, however, do not intend to let 

their plants stand idle for lack of citrus. 
The green bean acreage this fall is 
estimated at 8 to 10 per cent more than 
last year and most of it is contracted to 
canners. 
Canners also are having beets planted on 
contract and spinach. Some are contract- 
ing carrots. These crops will follow 
green beans and then canners will pack 
what fall tomatoes are left by weather 
and the green wrap deal along with 
whatever other midwinter vegetables 
that they can find that are suitable for 
canning. 

Few crops new to this area are mak- 
ing headway although some lima beans 
and red kidney beans have been planted 
for canning. 


MORE CONTRACTING 


Rio Grande Valley canners have not 
been inclined to contract for much of 
their material in the past but the trend 
now is toward more contracting for 
needed vegetables. This is expected to 
result in planting of more vegetables 
better suited to processing than fresh 
shipment and consequently improved 
packs. The tendency in the past has been 
to process portions of crops left over 
from the fresh vegetable shipping sea- 
son. 

The labor situation is worrisome for 
this border country depends to a great 
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extent on alien labor from Mexico. The 
“wetbacks,” as they are known because 
they swim the Rio Grande illegally, must 
be contracted for as the result of a labor 
agreement between the United States 
and Mexico. For some time no contracts 
were approved for the border counties 
because 25 cents an hour was considered 
the “prevailing wage” for this highly un- 
skilled labor and Mexico was stipulating 
a minimum of 40 cents an hour. This is 
field labor needed for harvesting, not 
processing plant help. Although some 
few contracts are beginning to be ap- 
proved, the labor supply is still critical 
and may remain uncertain for some time. 


RESEARCH: 


GADGET LEADS WAY TO 
MORE SPINACH 


More and better spinach may come 
of experiments at Rutgers University 
with a scientific gadget that looks like an 
eight-ball perched on a pop bottle. 


Good news or bad, depending upon 
your enthusiasm—or otherwise, for spin- 
ach, this was reported at one of the Mil- 
waukee sessions of the American Society 
for Horticultural Science. The report re- 
vealed how Dr. Stuart B. LeCompte, Jr. 
and Professor Lyman G. Shermerhorn 
used the Livingston standardized black 
atmometer to tell them the best time to 
apply irrigation water. 


Professor Schermerhorn read _ the 
paper in which he related how he and his 
colleague at the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station adapted a procedure 
used at the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The Ohio scientists made 
use of an evaporation index as a guide 
for applying water before lawns were 
visibly injured by dry weather. 


The atmometer used in the tests is a 
hollow black porous porcelain sphere the 
size of a billiard ball. It is fastened to a 
bottle containing distilled water in such 
a way that water is lost to the atmos- 
phere as it is demanded. By adding up 
the water lost from the device since the 
time of a heavy rainfall or other irriga- 
tion, it is possible to measure the total 
demand of the atmosphere for water. 


This total loss can then be related to 
the conditions of plant health, drought 
injury or soil moisture. Spinach seemed 
to need irrigation when the atmometer 
had lost between a pint and a pint and a 
half of water. 


Two varieties of spinach grown at 
New Brunswick in 1948 yielded a good 
crop, better than the New Jersey aver- 
age. And this year, the report stated, 
spinach growth was twice as heavy as 
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that of the 1948 seeding in the first 20 
days after seeding. But in the next 10 
days the drought caught up with the 
project, just as it did with many crops 
in the area, probably owing to the lack 
of adequate soil moisture and extreme 
demand for water by the dry atmosphere. 
Vegetable plots at Rutgers lacked irriga- 
tion equipment. 


Any farmer can use the atmometer as 
a guide for turning on irrigation water, 
according to Dr. LeCompte, if he makes 
sure to use distilled water. The whole 
gadget costs only a few dollars. 


Finally, spinach is not the only crop 
benefitting from this research. Prin- 
ciples may be applied to other crops as 
well. 


PHOSPHATE INSECTICIDES 
PROMISING FOR VEGETABLES 


A new family of chemicals to control 
insects is coming on the farm and garden 
scene. 

They are the phosphate insecticides 
and are built from a phosphorus base. 
DDT and others were similar but were 
built from a start of chlorine. 


Scientists report that so far testing 
has gone far enough for them to make 
general recommendations for farm use. 


Four chemicals have been tested by 
H. J. Ball and T. C. Allen, entomologists 
at the University of Wisconsin. These 
go under the popular names of B-6159, 
ASP-47, Parathion, and TEP. 


B-6159, they found damaged all plants 
to a certain extent no matter how little 
of it was used. Tests were made on lima 
beans, tomatoes, radishes, cabbages, and 
cucumbers. TEP was the least damaging. 


The other two were about the same, 
Parathion being a little more damaging 
than ASP-47, 


B-6159 did very well in insect control. 
A mixture of one to 1000 it was almost 
three times as powerful in control of the 
milkweed bug as Parathion. 


In a water spray, used on _ potato 
aphids, it was 50 per cent better than 
Parathion when both were mixed at the 
rate of one part to 32,000 parts of water. 


As a dust it was twice as good on pea 
and potato aphids and German roaches. 


Parathion was used this year in some 
places for DDT, which was banned from 
food by the Pure Food and Drug ai 
ministration. 


ASP-47 gave better results than TEP 
against flies and milkweed bugs, b:t 
neither compared well with B-6159 cr 
Parathion. 


Allen and Ball report some plant dam- 
age when the insecticides were u-ed 
heavily, but the plants as a whole were 
not affected. They feel the materials 
could be used in a normal spray program 
without serious danger to crops. 
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MEINHOLD SUCCEEDS DAD AT 
DUFFY-MOTT 


H. E. Meinhold, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent since 1931, has been elected Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Board of the 
Duffy-Mott Company, Inc., succeeding 
his father, the late Henry Meinhold, who 
died last summer. His election marks 
the first change in the top executive 
post since his father formed the com- 
pany under its present name in 1914, 
bringing together companies which had 
been in existence since 1842. The New 
York City firm is a large processor of 
foods and a pioneer processor of both 
apple and prune juices. In the past ten 
years the company’s volume has _in- 
creased some 600 per cent and it now 
produces more than 7 million cases an- 
nually of fruit products, including apple 
juice, prune juice, apple sauce, cider and 
vinegar. Its products are marketed in 
all 48 states. The company operates four 
modern plants in Hamlin, Holley, Voor- 
heesville and Ravena, New York. The 
new President began with the company 
in 1925, 


NCA STATISTICAL REPORTS 


National Canners Association’s Divi- 
sion of Statistics last week mailed to 
canners of fruits and vegetables and 
baby foods, a schedule of pack and stock 
reports to be compiled and issued during 
the 1949-50 season. Listed are 7 fruits 
and 12 vegetables in addition to baby 
foods, for which stock reports will be 
issued and the months for which reports 
will be made. Reports to be issued dur- 
ing the current season will total 138, of 
which 61 will cover fruits and 65 vege- 
tables. Pack reports will be issued on 
20 fruits and 21 vegetables. 


SUGAR HEARING 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that a public hearing will 
he held Novemebr 30, 1949, in connection 
with the determination of 1950 sugar 
consumption requirements for continental 
United States and the establishment of 
marketing quotas, as authorized by the 
Sugar Act of 1948. The hearing will 
be held at 9:30 a.m., in the Auditorium, 
South Building, Department of Agri- 
cul‘ure, Washington, D. C. 


SUMMERS APPOINTMENT 


Charles G. Summers, Jr., Ine., New 
Freedom, Pennsylvania canners, have 
appointed Taylor & Atmore, Ine. to 
represent them on their “Superfine” line 
of canned vegetables in the Philadelphia 
area, 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


SALAD DRESSING STANDARDS 


The Federal Security Administrator 
has issued a proposed regulation estab- 
lishing Definitions and Standards of 
Identity for mayonnaise, French dress- 
ing and relating salad dressings, some 
of which are ingredients in some canned 
foods, which appear in the Federal 
Register of November 5. The proposals 
specify all ingredients which may or 
must be used as a constituent of the 
product, and indicate the label declara- 
tions necessary when certain of the op- 
tional ingredients are used. As issued 
in final form the Standard of Identity 
will govern the composition of all salad 
dressings and should receive the imme- 
diate attention of processors of such 
products. 


BIRDS EYE-SNIDER PROMOTIONS 


Herbert E. Apple, for the past several 
years Manager of the Birds Eye-Snider 
Eastern Production Division of General 
Foods Corporation, in Rochester, New 
York, will be transferred to New York 
City on December 1 to become Assistant 
General Manager of Production for both 
the Eastern and Western Production 
Divisions. He will be succeeded at Roch- 
ester by John M. Seaman, who will come 
from the West Coast Division. Ed 
Heher moves up to the position of 
Assistant Eastern Division Production 
Manager. 


CMSA ELECTS NEW MEMBERS 


At the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association held at Milwaukee, 
November 6, the following firms were 
elected to membership in the Associa- 
tion: Central Machine Works, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, designers and manu- 
facturers of fillers and other special can- 
ning equipment; Hope Machine Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, manu- 
facturers of filling machines for cans and 
glass; The Amino Division, International 
Minerals & Chemical Company, Chicago, 
Illinois and San Jose, California, pro- 
ducers of monosodium glutamate; and 
the Simplicity Engineering Company, 
Durand, Michigan, manufacturers of 
separating screens and sieves. 


STANDARD KNAPP OPENS 
ATLANTA OFFICE 


Standard-Knapp Division of Hartford- 
Empire Company, Portland, Connecticut 
manufacturers of packaging machinery, 
has opened a sales and service office at 
800 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia, 
to cover the Southeastern area, under the 
management of William T. Hughes. 
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PACKING PIMIENTOS 


A letter from A. A. Carlton, General 
Canning Company, of Bremend, Texas, 
reads. “Us Texans never brag! We just 
hand in the facts and let the other fellow 
decide. Last year our face was a little 
red when we discovered that we were 
not raising and canning Pimientos. We 
took the bull by the horns, built an 
eighty thousand dollar plant, then 
planted enough pimientos to run it. We 
are now canning The Reddest, The Big- 
gest, The Finest, The Best Flavored 
Pimientos in the world. Should you not 
believe it, write us, we will send sample.” 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURERS ELECT 


At the 17th Annual Meeting of the 
Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, October 31 to November 2, the 
following officers were elected: Wallace 
E. Coughlin, Pneumatic Scale Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., North Quincy, Mass., Presi- 
dent; Boyd H. Redner, Battle Creek 
Bread Wrapping Machine Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan; and Wilhelm 
B. Bronander, Jr., Scandia Manufactur- 
ing Company, North Arlington, New 
Jersey, Vice-Presidents. New Directors 
elected are Palmer J. Lathrop, Cameron 
Machine Company, Brooklyn, New York; 
Harry A. Miller, Burt Machine Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland; G. Radcliffe 
Stevens, Elgin (Ill.) Manufacturing 
Company; and Mr. Redner. 


Nearly 100 executives of packing 
machinery firms, with their wives, at- 
tended the three day meeting, which in- 
cluded two full day business sessions and 
various social functions. 


LIBBY APPOINTMENT 


Robert C. Turner, Acting Manager of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby’s Sales Branch 
in New Orleans, has been appointed 
Manager of the Memphis, Tennessee 
branch and will be in charge of sales in 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Alabama. 


PRATT JOINS JAMES 
BROKERAGE COMPANY 


J. E. Pratt has become associated with 
the James Brokerage Company, Houston, 
Texas, and will specialize in retail work. 


GRISTEDE BROS. MOVES 


Gristede Brothers, super market opera- 
tors of New York City, have moved their 
general offices and warehouses to 1601 
Bronxdale Avenue. 
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CONVENTION NEWS: 


YOUNG GUARD ANNOUNCES 
CONVENTION PLANS 


Plans for convention activities of the 
Young Guard Society were announced by 
W. O. Cole, President, at the close of a 
meeting of officers, held recently at Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. 

The annual banquet will be held Fri- 
day evening, January 27. Announcements 
and requests for reservations will be 
mailed out on a geographical basis this 
year to assure return arrival of applica- 
tions at the Secretary’s office at the same 
time. This will be accomplished by stag- 
gered mailing so that the West Coast 
members will receive their applications 
first, Middle West next, and Eastern Sea- 
board last. In this manner all will have 
an equal chance to get their applications 
back at the same time, as tables will be 
assigned on a first-come first-served 
basis. 

The same old emcee of the past three 
years will be changed, in spite of the fact 
that he was always so popular with 
Young Guarders and their guests. Ed 
Woelper, Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee assures the usual rip-snorter 
entertainment. 

An added feature this year will be a 
special luncheon for all State Chairmen 
and committee members on Thursday, 
January 26. The purpose of this luncheon 
is to get together all State Chairmen so 
as to strengthen the workings of the dif- 
ferent state organizations and the na- 
tional group. 


FORTY-NINERS ANNOUNCE 
CONVENTION PLANS 


At a recent meeting of the officers of 
the FORTY-NINERS, the new service 
organization for the Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association, plans were com- 
pleted for convention activities as an- 
nounced by John Dingee, President. 

The meeting of the officers and direc- 
tors will be held at 5 p.m. Thursday, 
January 26, in the East Room of the 
Claridge Hotel. The first annual meet- 
ing will be held at 5:45 p.m. in the same 
room. This will be followed by a cocktail 
party at 6:30 for members and guests 
in the West Room of the Claridge. 
Special guests will be the officers and 
directors of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association. 

The outstanding activity of the 
FORTY-NINERS will be the job of 
ushering the Sigmund Romberg Show, 
Sunday, January 29 at 9 p.m. in the 
Warner Theatre on the Boardwalk. 
Special duties will be assigned to indi- 
vidual members during the convention 
by the operating heads of the Associa- 
tion. All members are being instructed 
in all activities of the convention such 
as the location of booths on the exhibit 
floor, location cof the headquarters of all 
participating groups, the time and place 
of the various parties, etc. A walking 
encyclopedia—no less. 

Even though membership is limited in 
the FORTY-NINERS, a few new mem- 
bers can be added each year. New names 
were passed and will be added to mem- 
bership, pending ratification by the 
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Discussing Young Guard Convention Plans: Left to right, back row: C. A. Seehof, 


former President of Young Guard and member of the Board of Directors (Bruce’s 
Juices, Tampa, Fla.), L. Lee Recker, Florida State Chairman (President of Florida 
Canners Assn. and Gen. Mgr. Adams Packing Assn., Auburndale, Fla.), Watson 


Rogers, District of Columbia Chairman and President of the National Food Brokers 


Assn., Washington, D. C. Front row—seated: Robert L. Eirich, Secretary Young 
Guard Society and Gen. Mgr. Crocker Union, Baltimore, Md., W. O. Cole, Jr., Presi- 
dent Young Guard Society and Executive Vice President Independent Lithograph Co., 


San Francisco, California, Ennis Parker, First Vice-President Young Guard Society 


and Sales Manager Pomona Products Co., Griffin, Ga. 
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Board of Directors and the members. 
Announcement of new members will be 
made at the convention. 


INDIANA CANNERS READY 


Secretary A. F. Dreyer advises that a 
splendid program has been prepared for 
the Fall Convention of the Indiana Can- 
ners Association to be held at the Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, December 1 and 
2, and every indication points to an ex- 
ceptionally large attendance. 

As has been their custom for the past 
several years, the annual Trap Shoot will 
take place on Wednesday, November 30 
at the Indiana Gun Club, just outside of 
Indianapolis. These affairs have always 
proven exceptionally interesting and a 
lot of fun. 

Three events are scheduled for the 
day’s shoot: 

Event No. 1—For Indiana canners and 
their employes with $50 in prizes to ke 
awarded. 

Event No. 2—For Indiana canners, 
allied industries and their employes, ex- 
cept that the winners of the No. 1 event 
are ineligible, with $35 in prizes and a 
turkey for fourth. 

Event No. 3—For canners, allied in- 
dustries and their employes, who break 
12 or fewer birds. $35 in prizes and a 
turkey for fourth will be awarded for 
this event. 

The Committee in charge are Carl 
Scudder, Ed Lollar and R. A. Norman. 
The shoot will get under way at 11:00 
A. M. 


NEW YORK REGISTRATION 
GROWS 


Secretary William H. Sherman reports 
as of November 14 that the last count 
he had received from the Statler Hotel 
indicated 950 reservations for the two 
day convention of the Association of 
New York State Canners to be held 
December 8 and 9 at Buffalo. It is the 
largest advance registration the Associa- 
tion has ever had. 


NAMED SALES AGENTS 


B. Meier & Son, Inc., New York have 
been appointed sales representatives in 
the metropolitan New York markct for 
California Grape Colony, Lodi, Calif., 
for the organization’s new canned grape 
drink. 


PLAN NAME CHANGE 


Stockholders of Clinton Industries. 
Inc., will vote this week on a proposal! 
by the management to change the cor 
porate name to Clinton Foods, Inc. Com- 
pany has expanded substantially in the 
canning of citrus concentrates and other 
citrus products. 
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“with your name on it!’ 


sugars provides the sure and 4 
to sweetness control. 


edible products and have found © 


the key to the kind of product improvement _ 
that pays large dividends in palatability, 


dextrose 


FOOD-ENERGY SUGAR 


WEST COAST NOTES 


McCARTY TO HANDLE FOOD 
MACHINERY ADVERTISING 


The Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
San Jose, California, has appointed the 
McCarty Company, Monadnock Bldg., 
San Francisco to handle all advertising 
for the Anderson - Barngrover and 
Sprague-Sells Division. 


MARY ELLEN’S JAMS FEATURED 


Mary Ellen’s, Berkeley, California, 
featuring jams and jellies, is launching 
an active publicity campaign, making use 
of newspapers, magazines and radio. 


VAN CAMP SEA FOOD PUBLICITY 


The Van Camp Sea Food Company, 
whose principal line is canned tuna, has 
arranged for radio time over station 
KCBS, San Francisco, California and 
will step up its advertising campaign in 
this territory. 


WINCKLER & SMITH APPOINTS 
SALES MANAGER 


The Winckler & Smith Citrus Prod- 
ucts Company, Anaheim, California, 
which cans citrus juice in a variety of 
forms, has appointed Chas. C. Sisk as 
sales manager. 


KUSTER LABORATORIES MOVE 


The Kuster Laboratories, Ltd., packers 
of food specialties centering around 
sauces, is transferring operations from 
571 Seventh St., San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, to a new plant at San Carlos, Cali- 
fornia. 


CALIFORNIA FERTILIZER 
ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The California Fertilizer Association 
met in convention at San Francisco early 
in November, with a program extending 
over a period of four days. Growers of 
fruits and vegetables, as well as a few 
canners, attended the meetings, with the 
University of California presenting sev- 
eral speakers. Among these were Dr. 
Hans Jenny, professor of soil chemistry; 
Frank Bingham, laboratory technician; 
P. R. Stout, associate professor of plant 
nutrition, and V. V. Rendig, soil chemist. 


CAN-DENSED NEWS 


The first gold to reach Boston from 
California in 1849 was brought across 
the continent in a tin can. 
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““SMUCKERS” ATTRACTIVE 
CHRISTMAS PACKAGE 


A strong holiday “treasure chest” car- 
ton to securely hold assorted glass jars 
of Smucker’s pure preserves has been de- 
signed and produced for The J. M. 
Smucker Co. of Orrville, Ohio, by the 
Cleveland division of Robert Gair Co., 
Ine. 

The carton is made of Gair’s own new 
extra strong and rigid folding paper- 
board, TUF-BORD, which has a tensile 
strength far beyond the usual folding 
carton standards. 

This display carton is made in two 
sizes to hold either six or twelve one- 
pound glass jars of assorted jams and 
jellies. An inside tray holds each jar in 


place. Surface of the board is especially 
adapted for high gloss printing; these 
cartons are printed with a Christmas 


design in green and red. It incorporates, 
in black and white, Smucker’s trademark 
illustration of an old fashioned kitchen 
to denote old-time goodness in cooking. 
These tasty preserves are prepared from 
favorite rural Ohio recipes that are gen- 
erations old. 

The J. M. Smucker Co., a firm that has 
been in business for many years, state 
they are greatly pleased with the appear- 
ance, sturdiness and sales appeal of 
these display cartons, 


December 1948 milk production of 391 
pounds per cow was the record-high 
average for the month in Illinois. 


Nine percent more U. S. savings bonds 
were sold in 1948 than in 1947. 


Clean, new ccrn is not toxic when fed 
to poultry, but a gradual change from 
old to new corn is a ‘visable. 


Sheep with jaws of unequal length are 


not such good producers of meat and 
wool as are normal sheep. 


Overfeeding as well as underfeedirg 
livestock may cause low breeding effici- 
ency. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


MRS. (DAD) LOWEREE DIES 


Mrs. Edgar R. Loweree, wife of “Dad” 
Loweree, of Baltimore, one of the most 
lovable figures in the canning machinery 
and supplies industry in the East, died 
on Sunday, November 13, on her 80th 
birthday, after visiting her daughter 
Mrs. Walter Gough. After a quiet cele- 
bration at the home of her daughter, 
“Dad” and Mrs. Loweree were being 
taken home by Mr. Gough, when Mrs. 
Loweree suddenly bowed her head and 
became unconscious. She was immedi- 
ately driven to Union Memorial Hospital 
in Baltimore and pronounced dead upon 
arrival. 

“Dad” for many years was a repre- 
sentative of the National Can Corpora- 
tion, changing over to the Sales Depart- 
ment of the Crown Can Company several 
years ago. He has been retired for about 
two years but numbers practically every 
canner in the Tri-State area as a per- 
sonal friend. All of them will join us in 
extending our sincerest sympathy to him 
in his loss. 


LOUIS TRAUNG 


Louis Traung, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Stecher-Traung 
Lithograph Corporation, died at San 
Francisco on November 14 at the age 
of 83. 


JOSEPH SMOOKE DIES 


Joseph Smooke, founder and president 
of Lady’s Choice Foods, San Francisco, 
California, died November 1, at the age 
of 64 years. A native of Hungary, he 
came to this city in 1915 and organized 
his company ten years later. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Sarah, a son, Nathan 
and a daughter, Mrs. Margaret Epp. 


LOUIS F. FRANCISCO 


Word has been received from the 
Philippine Islands telling of the death 
there on November 1 of Louis F. Fran- 
cisco, Manila importer and _ exporter, 
musician, art patron and bon vivant. He 
was head of Connell Bros. Co., an organ- 
ization affiliated with the San Francisco, 
California firm of Wilbur Ellis Co. Mr. 
Francisco was a frequent visitor to San 
Francisco and was a member of the Bo- 
hemian Club and the Pacific Union Club. 
He is survived by two daughters, cne of 
whom resides in California, and two 
sons. 


KENNEDY EVANS EWING 


Kennedy Evans Ewing, 57 year old 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Alturas Can- 
ning Cooperative, Fort Meade, Florida, 
and long a leader in the Florida citrus 
industry, died at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, on November 5. He was 
also a Director of the Florida Citrus 
Exposition. 
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ROBINS CONTINUOUS SPINACH 
Use Youn BLANCHER AND FEEDER 


ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 


question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 


regulations, labeling requirements, We also manufacture Spinach 
Coolers, Washers, Sand Tumblers, 


grades and Where To Buy your Trimming Tables, etc. 


needs etc. Keep it Handy—you'll 


be surprised at its thoroughness. Write for Copy of our No. 900 Catalogue 


20 South Gay Street, BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


ALLKINDS 


1949 
DIRECTORY i 


PRICE $2.00 


LIST OF THE CANNERS 


OF THE UNITED STATES , 
Compiled by NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSO- No 


CIATION from authoritative sources. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date. Lists cor- 


rected by canners themselves; verified by com- 


petent authorities. 
RADLEN 


_— Distributed Free to members of the NATIONAL 9 
CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Sold to the Trade at $2.00 
per copy, postage prepaid 
Personal Checks Accepted 


Address all orders to the 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO.INC. 


National Carrers’ Association L bas Oo RAPH E RS 


1759 Hl. Street, N. W. Washingion 6, D. C. 
BEDFORD VIRCINIERA 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Turmoil Returns To Citrus Market—Some 
Better Prices—Corn Pack Analyzed By Vari- 
ety, Style And Can Size. 


THE CITRUS MELEE—As distribu- 
tors turn their attention to holiday items, 
the canned foods market remains on the 
dull side. Sweet potatoes, cranberry 
sauce, pumpkin and kraut are receiving 
the usual seasonal attention and getting 
good call. The feature of the week, how- 
ever, Was unquestionably the opening cit- 
rus prices named by one of the large 
packers. Packers of other fruits and 
vegetables looking at these price will find 
a lot to be thankful about come next 
Thursday—namely that they are not in 
the citrus business. Prices for spot mar- 
ket only, for shipment not later than No- 
bember 20th, guaranteed against own 
decline at date of shipment only were as 
follows: Orange juice sugar added, 2’s 
90c, 46 oz. $2.10; blended juice s/a 
$1.02% and $2.40 and grapefruit juice 
s/a $1.20 and $2.90. Old pack orange 
juice closed at $1.90 for 2’s and $4.50 for 
46 oz., blended juice at $1.87% and $4.00 
and grapefruit juice at $1.25 and $2.75. 
Note the small drop in the price of grape- 
fruit 2’s and the rise in the 46 oz. size 
due to the scarcity of the larger fruits 
because of freeze and storm damage in 
both Florida and Texas. Other packers 
had previously let out trial balloons on 
46 oz. orange juice starting at $3.90 and 
dropping as low as $2.50. Orange juice 
opened last year at about 80c and $1.90, 
blended at 75¢ and $1.70 and grapefruit 
at approximately 70c and $1.50. 


BETTER PRICES — Buyers and a 
good many reporters are making a great 
to do these days whenever a sale is made 
a shade off the market. Contrarily there 
are just as many being made at prices 
well above the going market. A fine old 
label from Illinois is quoted and being 
sold at these prices: Fey. w.k. golden 
corn—$1.10, $1.45, $1.65, $1.50 and $8.75 
for 1’s, 303’s, 2’s, 12 oz. and 10’s. Fey. 
cream style is quoted at $1.10, $1.40 and 
$1.57% for 1’s, 303’s and 2’s, fey, country 
Gentlemen cream style at $1.20 $1.55, 
$1.72% for 1’s, 303’s and 2’s. 10’s of 
both Country Gentlemen and _ golden 
cream style are out of stock. Fey. toma- 
toes 2’s are listed at $2.00 with ex. std. 
2’s at $1.75 and 2%’s at $2.50. Tomato 
juice 2’s at $1.15, 46 oz. out; fey. 3 sv. 
Alaska peas 1’s, $1.25 and 303’s, $1.55. 
Asparagus, all green fcy. cut spears is 
sold out at $1.67, $2.10 and $13.50 for 
1’s, 300’s and 10’s. 


CORN PACK—In last weeks issue we 
published the total corn pack by state 
as released by the National Canners 
Association. It is interesting to study 
the figures further. They show a con- 
tinuation of the trend away from the 
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white varieties. There is no significant 
change in the percentage of whole Grain 
and Cream Style as both styles of the 
golden varieties continue to gain at the 
expense of white corn. In actual cases 
the 1949 pack showed a total of 27,708,- 
856 cases of golden and 5,429,462 cases 
of white; by style 17,525,583 cases of 
cream style and 15,612,735 cases of whole 
kernel. Less than a million cases of 
whole kernel white were packed. 


Sharp changes, however, were made 
in the can sizes used. For the first time 
the No. 2 can has taken second place, and 
a bad second at that, to the No. 303 can. 
This year there were fewer 2’s packed 
than in any year since 1933 when only 
a total of 10 million cases of all sizes 
was packed. The 8 oz. and the No. 10 
size also showed sharp rises, in fact far 
more of these sizes were packed than 
ever before. The percentage of the 12 
0z. size rose slightly while the No. 1 
picnic remained at about the same level. 
Total pack by can size with 1948 for 
comparison follows: 


CORN PACK BY CAN SIZE 


1948 1949 

7,057,319 6,322,120 
391,008 1,505,979 
Mise. tin & glass.. 83,725 83,358 

34,410,040 33,138,319 


The N.C.A. report did not show a 
breakdown by quality. It is generally 
understood that the quality of the 1949 
pack is superior to the 1948 pack. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Inactive—Orange Juice Heads Citrus 
Dive — Corn Pack Figures Arrive — Freight 
Rate Reductions Help Southern Tomatoes— 
Blueberries Cleaning Up—Lima Bean Mar- 
ket Tight — Salmon Dull — Texas Spinach 
Prices—Sardines Gain Steadier Position. 


By York Stater’”’ 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1949 


THE SITUATION — Inactivity con- 
tinued to stand out as the main item of 
interest in the canned food market here, 
with buyers following the old routine of 
making purchases only sufficient to cover 
their immediate needs. Inventories are 
reduced to a minimum covering many 
items, but this fails to cause any excite- 
ment, despite a realization that overall 
sales are hurt by this policy. 

Meanwhile, the influence of this trend 
was affecting prices and there was some 
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easiness noted in sections of the canned 
vegetable group. Citrus juices were cur- 
rently offered at the low levels of the 
season. Fish was weak and meeting with 
practically no demand. Fruits were mov- 
ing in routine fashion and with the re- 
cent Washington estimate of a probable 
peach pack of close to 19,000,000 cases, 
buyers were not expected to get over 
anxious in the matter of purchases. 


THE OUTLOOK—Some trade author- 
ities estimated that there would be a 
pick-up in business following the settle- 
ment of the steel strike and the sudden 
ending of the coal walkout. However, 
this has not been felt to-date. Others 
reported that there was no reason to 
anticipate any special optimism as re- 
gards future operations. Another group 
believed that inasmuch as the months of 
September and October brought no in- 
crease in general trade volume, the usual 
off season months of November and De- 
cember may see an upswing in buying. 


CITRUS JUICES—The Florida mar- 
ket got off with a “bang” during the 
week. One of the largest packers in the 
field named an opening schedule of 90c 
for orange juice 2s and $2.10 for 46 oz., 
currently the low of the year. On blended 
juice the market was $1.02% and $2.40 
and grapefruit juice $1.20 and $2.90 re- 
spectively. 

The 1948-49 season finally closed out 
on the basis of $1.90 for orange juice 2s 
and $4.50 for 46 oz., while blended was 
$1.87% and $4.00 and grapefruit juice 
$1.25 and $2.75 respectively. 

This packer announced that the sched- 
ule was only effective for one week and 
that the guaranty against price decline 
was only to the date of shipment. This 
was the result of the unstable market in 
Florida. Other opening prices named by 
this interest included $2.10 for fancy 
orange sections, $1.95 for fancy citrus 
salads and 77'2c for 8 oz. grapefruit sec- 
tions, f.o.b. cannery. In view of the weak- 
ness of the fresh orange market, further 
price reactions were held likely, but 
grapefruit juice and blended were ex- 
pected to hold better as the shortage of 
grapefruit this year promises to be acute. 


CORN—A pack of 33,138,318 actual 
cases was reported for the 1949 season 
by the National Canners Association. 
Last year, in actual cases, the pack was 
34,410,040 cases. There were 4,114,712 
cases in canners’ hands August 1, 1949. 
The trade realizes that this is a large 
stock which accounts to a great extent 
for the drag in buying interest. Mean- 
while, there were offerings of fancy 
whole kernel golden, f.o.b. mid-west at 
$1.40 to $1.50 per dozen. 


TOMATOES — Some Maryland can- 
ners were reported asking $1.15 for 
standard tomatoes, 2s, f.o.b. cannery, 
which schedule is a relatively firm one. 
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These canners were asking $1.65 for 
standard 2%s and 80c for 1s. However, 
it was noted in some sections of the mar- 
ket that granting of cheaper freight 
rates to the Southern Railway System on 
merchandising originating in that State 
may bring about a rather good saving on 
purchases. Application is to be made on 
through rates from Maryland and North- 
ern States to the South and here too buy- 
ers may take advantage of the move. 
Meanwhile there were some Virginia to- 
mato canners offering slightly below the 
Maryland schedule as a result of this 
position. No change in the Midwest or 
California tomato market position was 
reported. 


BLUEBERRIES—Offerings of Maine 
Canner stocks, especially 10s in water, 
are reported near the exhaustion point. 
Many trade interests feel that the supply 
will be entirely cleaned shortly. Mean- 
while the few lots remaining were offer- 
ing at $14.25 per dozen, for 10s, f.o.b. 
cannery and $3.25 for 2s in 40 degree 
syrup, also f.o.b. 


LIMA BEANS — The market was 
rather tight and all green lima beans 
f.o.b. Maryland cannery offered at $2.25, 
while 75 to 85 per cent green and white 
was available at $1.75. On 1s all green 
lima beans, sellers asked $1.50, with the 


75 to 85 per cent green and white held at 
$1.20. For standard white and green, 
f.o.b. New Jersey shipping point, sellers 
asked 95ce, f.o.b. 


CANNED APPLES — Reports from 
the Northwest indicated that the demand 
was rather slow and was largely to meet 
requirements near the producing points. 
For 10s, H.P. sliced, minimum 6 lb. 
weight, some packers asked $7.00 per 
dozen, and in other instances, there were 
offerings around $6.75, f.o.b. Northwest 
cannery. 


CANNED SALMON—Market position 
considered easy in most grades, with the 
trade now in the midst of the dull con- 
suming period. Pinks and chums were 
holding at $16.00 and $15.00 per case 
respectively, but traders felt that this 
was because of the price protection on 
floor stocks. Reds were scarce. 


SPINACH —A leading canner an- 
nounced opening Fall pack prices as fol- 
lows: $5.75 for 10s, $2.80 for 2s and 
$3.50 for 2%s, f. o. b. Texas canning 
points. The schedule was a little higher 
than the 1948 opening list. 


TUNA FISH — An official announce- 
ment that the Peruvian Government had 
at last devalued their currency establish- 
ing the free market rate for the Sol at 
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about 5c attracted considerable attention 
in tuna fish circles. However, to this 
writing no fresh tuna offerings were re- 
ported from Peruvian canners, but the 
trade felt that when they did develop 
they would reflect the cheaper rate. Re- 
cently offerings were on the basis of 
$14.25 for fancy solid pack light meat, 
$11.50 for flakes, Bonito fancy solid pack 
at $11.25, flakes and grated at $10.25, 
ex-warehouse New York. 


SARDINES — California packers re- 
ported a better interest in the market 
and a steadier price position. Southern 
California fishermen have ceased opera- 
tion inasmuch as canners will not pay the 
prices asked, while in the Monterey area 
very little fish is reported being caught. 
Sales are being met through cannery 
stocks and with this development there 
is no increase in supplies taking place. 
For 1s oval tomato sauce the market was 
back again to $6.00 per case, although 
occasionally a few sales are reported a 
trifle below this level. 

Maine sardine packing season was 
about over and the trade was now wait- 
ing for official pack figures. Privately, 
some estimates indicated that the pack 
will exceed the 1948 figure of 3,060,000 
cases. Meanwhile, the general asking 
price remained at $7.00 per case, f.o.b. 
Maine cannery for quarters, keyless. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 
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_ GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 
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EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
P and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
: TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
= MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
| CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


»-WESTMINSTER MD 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Quietness Continues As Buyers Turn To 
Holiday Items—Corn Prices Holding Rea- 
sonably Well — Salmon Slow — Tomatoes 
Continue Firm—Ozark Area Products— 
Peas Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 18, 1949 


THE MARKET — Business continues 
quite quiet in Chicago again this week. 
A fair amount of business is going 
through in the form of small replacement 
orders, but the general tone of the mar- 
ket is rather flat. Buyers, of course, are 
now concentrating on holiday goods, and 
everyone is making renewed efforts to 
hold their inventories of canned foods to 
the lowest possible level. The business 
at the wholesale level is reported to be 
satisfactory. Canned food markets, as 
a whole, are remaining rather stable and 
there is little that is newsworthy going 
on here at the present time. 


CORN—The market levels on corn are 
holding reasonably close to what they 
have been in previous weeks, although 
there are a number of reports of in- 
stances of sales having been made at 
slightly lower prices than the general 
market. No. 2 fancy cream style corn 
is reportedly being quoted at $1.40 f.o.b. 
factory, with No. 2 fancy whole kernel 
at $1.45. There are reports of individual 
instances of confirmations on corn re- 
ported as fancy at 5c to 10¢e a dozen 
under these figures, however. The mar- 
ket on No. 10 fancy whole kernel con- 
tinues to be $8.00 f.o.b. Wisconsin fac- 
tory, but here again there are reports 
of confirmations being received at prices 
around $7.50 on this item. No. 10 re- 
portedly very good extra standard corn 
is also reported to be quoted at about 
$7.00 factory. 


SALMON — The salmon market con- 
tinues very quiet, with little business go- 
ing on, and levels holding at the same 
figures. Tall reds seem to be unobtain- 
able, while tall pinks are still being 
quoted at $16.00. There are further re- 
ports in the market this week of some 
cfferings of pinks at $15.50, but these are 
not as yet confirmed. Tall medium reds 
ere quoted at from $20.00 to $21.00, and 
tall chums at around $15.00. Halves 
medium reds are offered at $12.50, with 
halves reds at $15.00. 1444 Puget Sound 
sockeye salmon is reportedly being sold 
here at $16.00 f.o.b. Coast for strictly 
tcp notch quality. 


TOMATOES—tThe tomato market con- 
tinues firm, with No. 2 extra standards 
quoted at around $1.50 and No. 2 stand- 
ards at around $1.30, while No. 10 good 
extra standards are reportedly being 
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MILLER | 


Its pays to use 
SOLUBLE FERTILIZER VHPF 


The Original 
Starter Solution and Nutritional Spray 

VHPF is a complete plant food containing 
all necessary major and minor elements plus 
hormones scientifically compounded for opti- 
mum results. It can be used in transplant- 

ers, spray and irrigation equipment. 

If you spray or dust 


You should know about the complete 
MILLER line of Insecticides, Fungicides and 
Weed Killers. 


Write for descriptive booklets and prices 
or see your nearest dealer. 


MILLER CHEMICAL & FERTILIZER CORP. 
1000 South Caroline Street 
BALTIMORE 31, MARYLAND 


sold still at $7.00 to $7.25 f.o.b. factory. 
46 oz. tomato juice is generally quoted 
at $2.25, although there are lower offer- 
ings on which the quality varies consider- 
ably. 14 oz. fancy catsup is quoted at 
about $1.45 and extra standard at about 
$1.30. 


OZARK AREA PRODUCTS — Some 
spinach business is going on, although it 
is rather limited, this week, and prices 
are remaining about the same. No. 2 
fancy spinach is being quoted at about 
$1.15, with No. 2% at about $1.45, and 
No. 10 at around $5.00 to $5.25. No. 1 
spinach is offered at 80c, and supplies 
are reported to be fairly limited. The 
fall crop of spinach in the Ozarks is not 
progressing particularly well and very 
little volume is being received from it up 
to now. No. 2 fresh blackeyes are still 
quoted at around $1.15, while No. 2 fancy 
mustard and turnip greens are going at 
85c. Blackberries from this area are 
quite limited in supply, and the general 
quotation is around $1.75 to $1.80 f.o.b. 
factory. 


PEAS —The pea market is fairly 
quiet, with standard peas fairly well 
cleaned up. No. 2 standard 3s have re- 
portedly been sold at $1.10 f.0.b. factory, 
while sales of No. 2 extra standard 3 
Alaskas and All Sweets are reported at 
$1.25 f.o.b. Wisconsin factory. 


GET FISH ACCOUNT 


Mass Marketing, Inc., New York, has 
been named national sales representa- 
tives for canned fish packed by the Cape 
King Fisheries, Inc., of New Bedford, 
Mass. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Quieted Down — Spinach Prices — 
Asparagus Movement Pleasing To Canners— 
Tomatoes Show Improvement—Clings Or- 
derly, Elbertas Moving Briskly—Applesauce 
Getting Popular In State—Tuna Improved— 
Sardines Unsettled—Salmon Packing 
Continues. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 17, 1949 


THE SITUATION — Business has 
quieted down somewhat and is fast get- 
ting on a routine basis, with small orders 
predominating. Prices are stiffening on 
many items, including some on which 
large packs were made, and the trade 
seems to feel that the bottom has been 
reached. Shipping orders continue to 
come through in volume and every effort 
is being made to get goods rolling as fast 
as orders are received. 


SPINACH—A feature of the week has 
been the bringing out of prices on new 
pack spinach by the California Packing 
Corporation at $1.40 for No. 2s and $1.75 
for No. 2%s. This is for Texas pack, 
this concern having given up the packing 
of spinach in California. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus prices are 
without change and unsold stocks are 
being whittled down in a manner very 
pleasing to canners. There has been 
much buying of small lots of late, with 
frequent duplication of orders. In some 
cases canners are guaranteeing prices on 
floor stocks for 30 days after arrival and 
this is encouraging some buyers to order 
a little more freely. It is being predicted 
quite generally that there will be almost 
nothing left unsold in good grades by 
March 1, when the new season gets under 
way. Distributors are handling aspara- 
gus more as a staple, instead of as a 
luxury, and this item is being retailed 
for less than a year ago. 


TOMATOES — The canned tomato 
market has shown quite an improvement 
of late and many of the minimum prices 
in lists have been revised upward. Some 
brokers advise that standards are not 
easy to locate in quantities and that 
prices have firmed. The market on this 
item seems to be $1.55-$1.60 for No. 2!2s 
and $6.25-$6.50 for No. 10s. The Gov- 
ernment is still asking for extra stand- 
ards and its purchases promise to be- 
come quite sizeable. Solid pack is not 
proving a problem and buyers who can 
use this grade are not trying to beat the 
price down. Prices quite generally are: 
No. 1 tall, $1.40-$1.50; No. 2%, $2.00- 
$2.10, and No. 10, $8.00-$8.25. Puree is 
quite plentiful, with No. 2% faney 1.05 
spec. gravity, priced at $1.70-$1.80. Sales 
of extra standard catsup in No. 10s have 
been made of late at $7.75-$8.00. Some 
old pack catsup is being offered, but buy- 
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ers seem more interested in new pack. 
Recent rains have about brought canning 
to an end. Deliveries for the season, up 
to and including November 4, totaled 
1,034,946 tons, against 941,698 tons to 
the corresponding date last year. 


FRUITS — Yellow cling peaches are 
moving in an orderly manner and buyers 
no longer seem inclined to insist on lower 
prices on special deals. Choice halves 
sell for the most part in the range from 
$2.10 to $2.85 for No. 2%s. Freestone 
Elbertas present a bright picture in the 
canned peach field, with offerings moving 
at a rate that promises to clear canners’ 
warehouses well in advance of the next 
crop season. Apricots have been selling 
well but some canners are urging that 
something be done to acquaint the public 
with the distinctive qualities of this 
fruit. The United States has never of- 
fered an outstanding market for apricots 
and now that foreign markets have been 
largely cut off, too much of this fruit 
frequently goes unharvested. An adver- 
tising program is suggested to increase 
consumption. 


APPLE SAUCE—Apple sauce of Cali- 
fornia pack is growing in popularity in 
this State, but does not find much of a 
market elsewhere. This year’s pack was 
the largest on record, with estimates 


placing it in the neighborhood of 1,000,- 
000 cases. Fancy No. 2s sell at $1.25 to 
$1.40. Canners were able to pick their 
canning stocks from a large crop and 
this year’s pack is one of the best made 
so far, from the standpoint of quality. 


TUNA—The canned tuna situation 
has improved somewhat and most mem- 
bers of the industry agree that added 
business would be booked if buyers were 
convinced that packers had their houses 
in order. There seems to be a feeling 
that prices have scraped bottom, as no 
sales are being made at the levels of a 
couple of weeks ago. Fancy white meat 
albacore halves are now quoted at $14.00, 
with standard at $13.00 and grated flakes 
at $10.00. Fancy light meat halves are 
quoted at $13.50 and standard at $12.25. 
Some of the large canners have launched 
extensive advertising campaigns to popu- 
larize their brands. 


SARDINES — The California sardine 
market is still unsettled, with buyers in 
the Philippines holding off the placing 
of orders. The canning season in the 
Monterey and San Francisco districts 
comes to an end in December and that 
in the southern California district in 
January, with the stormy season at hand, 
so the size of the pack from now on is 
problematical. To the end of October 


it totaled 2,336,871 cases, against 1,192,- 
158 a year earlier. Unless there is an 
improved demand some packers may de- 
cide to coast along the rest of the sea- 
son. The going market seems to be $3.75 
for No. 1 tall natural, $4.25 for No. 1 tall 
tomato sauce and $5.75 for 1’s oval with 
tomato sauce. 


SALMON—Salmon packing continues 
in British Columbia, with a total of 
1,427,140 cases to November 5. Almost 
exactly one-half of this was accounted 
for by pinks. The canned pack of herr- 
ing had reached 28,410 cases for the 
season to a corresponding date. Pilchard 
fishing was a complete failure, the fish 
having failed to appear in commercial 
quantities. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Sharp Increase In Shrimp Production, Can- 
ned Pack Approaching Last Year’s — No 
Oysters Canned Yet—National Fisheries 
Trend. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Nov. 18, 1949 


SHRIMP—Quite an increase in pro- 
duction of shrimp took place in this sec- 
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MORRAL CORN CUTTE 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 


For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


Peas Beans Sweet Com 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 W. Washington St. © Chicago 6, Illinois 
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tion last week over the previous week as 
18,572 barrels were produced last week 
and 13,394 barrels the previous one or an 
increase of 5,178 barrels. The canneries 
in Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama 
received 6,450 barrels shrimp last week 
and 5,752 barrels the previous one or 
698 more barrels last week than the pre- 
vious one. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing November 10, 1949 were as follows: 
Louisiana 7,374 barrels, including 4,821 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 2,716 
barrels, including 1,475 barrels for can- 
ning; Alabama 707 barrels, including 154 
barrels for canning; Florida (Apalachi- 
cola) 218 barrels and Texas 7,557 bar- 
rels. 


As reported by all Market News Offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 47,655 pounds, and 
were approximately 1,662,990 pounds 
more than four weeks ago. Total hold- 
ings were approximately 1,457,680 pounds 
less than one year ago. 

Cold storage holdings of shrimp on 
November 11, 1949 was 3,410,270 pounds. 


The 29 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama operating on shrimp 
reported that 24,747 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending November 5, 1949 which brought 
the pack for the season to 414,236 stand- 
ard cases as compared with 432,335 
standard cases packed during the same 
period last season. 


The price of canned shrimp not Fed- 
eral inspected is $3.65 per dozen for 
small, $3.95 for medium, $4.50 for large 
and $4.60 for jumbo in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. 
cannery. 


OYSTERS — The weather is getting 
right for oysters as the mercury in the 
thermometer drops as low as 41 degrees 
F. and most of the week is registering 
minimums between 50 and 41 degrees 
which when the sun shines and the north 
wind don’t blow too hard is ideal for the 
men to tong on the reefs. 

The drop of the mercury also stim- 
ulates the demand for oysters because 
folks prefer to eat oysters when the 
weather is cold and their appetite for the 
bivalves seems to vanish when the 
weather is hot. 


Not many of the oyster tongers, which 
are also shrimpers, have quit shrimping 
and gone to oystering, because as long as 
they are able to catch shrimp in quanti- 
ties to warrant them to trawl for them, 
they do not quit, because it is more prof- 
itable and less hard work to shrimp. 

There were 284 more barrels oysters 
produced last week than the previous one 
as 1,723 barrels were produced last week 
and 1,439 barrels the previous one. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing November 10, 1949 were as follows: 

Louisiana 1,397 barrels; Alabama 173 
barrels; Florida (Apalachicola) 59 bar- 
rels and Texas 94 barrels. 
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No canning of oysters is taking place 
at present and none expected until after 
Christmas as the oystermen are engaged 
in tonging oysters for the raw market 
and will continue to do so as long as the 
ram market can use them because the 
raw market pays a better price for them 
than the canneries notwithstanding that 
the raw market requires a better culled 
oyster. 


NATIONAL FISHERIES TREND — 
The following quoted from U. S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service, New Orleans, Louisiana 
of November 9, 1949: 

“Civilian consumption of fishery prod- 
ucts during the remainder of the year is 
expected to be about the same rate as in 
the latter part of 1948 with supplies, 
especially of canned fish, somewhat 
larger than a year earlier. Retail prices 
of fresh and frozen fish probably will in- 
crease seasonally, while declines from re- 
cent levels are anticipated for canned 
fish. 

As compared with the same months of 
1948, retail prices of fishery products 
will be lower during the latter part of 
1949. 

Commercial fishing activity and, con- 
sequently, the commercial freezing of fish 
will decline seasonally as winter ap- 
proaches. October 1 cold stocks of frozen 
fishery products for human consumption 
were 128.9 million pounds, 6 percent 
above a year earlier. 

The output of canned salmon, particu- 
larly of pink salmon, and pilchards in 
1949 will exceed last year’s production 
while the Maine sardine pack will be 
somewhat lower. The output of canned 
tuna probably will be somewhat lower 
than the record 1948 pack. 


Imports of fresh and frozen ground- 
fish and rosefish fillets this fall are not 
expected to vary much from the quantity 
received from abroad in late 1948. How- 
ever, exports of fishery products during 
the remainder of 1949 may not be as 
high as a year ago. 

Supplies of fishery products are ex- 
pected to be plentiful during 1950. 

Civilian demand for fish is likely to 
continue strong throughout most of the 
year, although somewhat weaker than in 
1949. Retail prices of fish are expected 
to average below 1949 level, especially if 
market supplies of livestock products in- 
crease as is currently anticipated. 

Imports of fish in 1950, especially 
frozen groundfish and rosefish fillets, are 
likely to be somewhat larger than 1949. 
The devaluation of foreign currency in 
terms of American dollars makes it more 
advantageous than in recent years for 
foreign producing areas to sell fish in 
the United States.” 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 9, 1949 
—Cannery Fieldmen Short Course, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 5, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners Association, St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, De- 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—64th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N. Y 


DECEMBER 12-14, 1949 — Annual 
Meeting, Canned Foods Association of 
Ontario, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 138-14, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 22-27, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-30, 1950 — Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J 


JANUARY 28-31, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 23-24, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


JANUARY 26-27, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Preservers Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


§ The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


COMPLE ES 
COURSE 


92) 


FOR MANAGERS, 


380 pages of proven pro- 

SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 

BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”. 
AND BUYERS 


"| would not take $1,000.00 for my 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound ‘copy if could not get another.” 


7 Stamped in Gold —a famous processor 

: All the newest times and temperatures : . : Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products . .. temperatures and RIGHT procedure . . : 
e Fruits e Vegetables e¢ Meats e Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods : «. : 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e« Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juices e Butters e¢ Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 

Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 

with full instructions from the growing through . For sale by all supply houses and dealers 

a to the warehouse. . . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid: 


, Published and Copyrighted By 

: THE CANNING TRADE 

Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 

5 BALTIMORE 2, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2.......... 1.40-1.55 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 2 ......0... 1.20-1.40 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
No. 10 5.25-5.75 
N. Y., Fey., Cut gr., 4 sv., 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 8.75 
Fey., Cut Wax, 4 sv., No. 2........ 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut, 5 sv., No. 2.......00 1.35 
No. 10 6.75 
WISCONSIN 
No. 2, Fey., Cat, Gri, B 2.15 
4 sv. 1.65 
5 sv. 1.30-1.35 
No. 10, Fey., Cut, 2-3 sv, ...........0 9.50 
6.25 
OzarRKS 
1.05-1.15 
TEXAS 
Whole, No. 2, Fey., 3 sv. .........2.00 
4 sv. 1.70 
1.25 
Std., 5 sv. 1.10 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. 6.50 
Std. 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Md., No. 1, 80% er...... .1.30-1.35 
No. 303, 60 to 80% gr.....1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.80-1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
Wis., No. 803, Tiny gr. ............ 2.60 
Small 2.35 
Medium 2.15 
No. 2, Tiny gr. 2.85 
Small 2.65 
Medium 2.40 
Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., No. 2....1.75 
West Coast, Gr., No. 308....2.35-2.45 
No. 2 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 12.50-13.50 
80% Gr., No. 808 2.15-2.35 
No. 2 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 
BEETS 
East, Fcey., Cut, No. 2..........1.00-1.10 
No. 10 4.50-5.00 
Fey., Diced, No. 2 ..........s0000 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 4.50-5.00 
Fey., Sliced, No. 2 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 5.50 
20/0 1.95 
50/0 2.60 
Mid-west, Fey., Cut, No. 2..1.00-1.05 
No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.25 
Diced, No. 2 1.05 
No. 10 4.75 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 0025.25 
15/0 1.55 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2............ -95 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
No. 10 4.50 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
Texas, Fcy., Diced, No. 2 ......... -95 
Fey., No. 10 4.50 
22 


Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2...... 


CORN 

MIDWEST 

Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.40-1.50 
No. 1 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 

Ex. Std., 12 oz. Vac 1.00-1.10 
95-1.00 
No. 2 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

Std., No. 10 6.00 

Fey., C. S., Gold., No. 2......1.40-1.50 
No. 1 -95 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 

No. 10 6.75 

BO 6.00 

East 


1.40-1.55 


INO, B08 1.20-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std, NO. 2 1521.25 
No, 303 
Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........1.85-1.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
BOS 95-1.05 
No. 2 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Std, NO. -T5- .80 
NO. 808 -90- .95 
No. 2 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 6.25 
PEAS 


MARYLAND, ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 2 


No. 1.00 
No. 10 5.75-6.25 

Std., Ungraded, No. 2 1.00 
No. 10 6.50 

MARYLAND, SWEET 

No. 303, Fey., Ungraded.............. 1.30 

Ex. Std. 1.20 
Std. 1.00 

No. 2, Std., Ungraded.............00+ 1.10 


No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded........ 


Fey., 4 sv., No. 10.... 


1.25 
8.50 


4 sv. 7.75 
5 sv. 7.00 
7.00-7.25 

No. 10, Std., Ungraded........ 6.25-6.50 

New York, SWEETS 

3 sv. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
4 sv. 1.55-1.70 
No. 10 8.50 
5 sv. 1.40-1.50 
1.50-1.65 

No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 7.00 

MIDWEST ALASKAS 

No. 808, Fey., 8 SV. 1.25-1.30 

No. 303, Ex. Std., 3 sv.........1.15-1.20 
1.07%4-1.12% 
5 sv. 1.021%4-1.07% 

1.00-1.05 

2 sv. 2.30-2.35 
3 sv. 1.65-1.75 

No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. 1.25-1.85 
4 sv. 1.10-1.15 

3 sv. 1.10-1.15 
4 sv. 1.05 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


3 sv. 7.25-7.50 
No. 10, Std., 3 sv. ..... 6.00-6.25 
5.50 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
No. 2 1.70 
5 sv. 1.35 
Ungraded 1.55 
4 sv. 1.10 
5 sv. 1.60 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 5 sv. ........ 5.75-6.00 
NorTHWEST 
Sweets, Fey., No. 2, 3 sv.....1.75-1.80 
4 sv. 1.50-1.55 
POTATOES, Sweer 
Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sqa......... 1.821% 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 6.50 
Dry, No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 
No. 3, Vac. 1.80 
1.95 
No. 10 7.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
No. 10 3.90 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 3.50-3.70 
87% 
SPINACH 
No. 10 5.25-6.50 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Ozark, Fey., No. 2 
No. 10 5.15-5.25 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Std., No. 1.......... -80- .85 
1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.15-1.25 
1.65-1.70 
...6.00-6.50 
No. 2 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2.00 
No. 10 7.25 
N. Y., Ex. Std., No. 2 1.40-1.50 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Std., No. 2 
Ozarks, Std., No. 2 ..............1.20-1. 25 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 2% 2.00-2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
1.55-1.60 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., 14 oz. ..... .-1.50-1.60 
N. Y.. Fey., 14 oz. 
Mid-West, 14 oz., Fey supaibeacsiasitcasiaal 1.50 
Ex, Std. 1.35 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
No. 10 7.75 
Pa., No. 2 1.42% 
No. 10 7.35-7.75 


APPLE SAUCE 
N. Y., Pa., Va., MIDWEST 


Fey., No. 808 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 5.85-6.00 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 2% ........ 2.55-2.70 
No. 10 9.00 

Chote, NO. 26 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 

No. 10 7.00-7.15 

Fey., No. 24%, Wh. Peeled.......... 2.70 

Ch., No. 2%, Wh. Peeled. 2.50 

Choice, Wh., 2.15 

FRUIT COCKTAIL 

Fey., No. 1 T 1.85 
No. 2% 2.95-3.15 
-10.60 

Chotce, No. 1 1.80 
No. 2% 2.90-3.05 
No. 10 10.20 

PEACHES 

Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%....2.40-2.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.40 

Choice, No. 234 2.10-2.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

No. 2YG 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.70-6.85 

PEARS 

Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 2%4..2.85-3.05 

Choice, No. 2.60-2.95 
.1.60-1.85 

Std., NO. 2.35-2.50 
No. 1 T 1.52% 

JUICES 
APPLE 

$2 oz. glass 1.60 
46 oz. tin 2.10 

CITRUS, BLENDED 

Fla. Out 

Bw, Me. 1.50-1.55 
46 oz. 3.25-3.50 

ORANGE 

Fla. Out 

Calif., No. 2 1.70 
46 oz. 3.80-3.90 

TOMATO 

WN. Fey, NO. 1.00-1.10 
46 oz. 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 4.45-4.65 

Tri-State, No. 2 1.00-1.10 
46 oz. 2.15-2.25 

Mid-West, Fey., 6 02. 57% 
12 oz. -79 

No. 2 1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 2.15-2.40 

Calif., Fey., No. 2.......... 1.0214-1.07%4 
46 oz. 2.25-2.3214 
No. 10 4.15-4.25 

FISH 
OYSTERS 

Gulf, 436 oz. 4.25 

61% 02. 5.50 

SALMON—PeEr Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T........... Nomina! 
’s 15.00 

Mok. Me. 20.50-21.00 
11.50-12.50 

Flat 


Sockeye, No. 1 T 
SARDINES—Per Case 


Maine, Oil Keyless .......... 7.00-7.50 
Calif., 1 Ib. ovals with 
6.00 
No. 1 T, Nat. 5 
SHRIMP 
Medium 3.95-4.25 
Large 4.50-4.65 
Jumbo 4.60-4.95 
TUNA—PEr CASE 
Fey., White, 48/14'S 14.00 
Std. 13.00 
10.00 
Fey., Light meat, 14's 18.50 
Std. 12.25 
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There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, ete.. as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. — 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, ete. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 18, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—(1) Berlin Chapman slat type Cooker, 32 ft. 
long 5 ft. wide, sometimes used for cooling; (1) Berlin Chap- 
man Continuous Cooker (Super) #2 & #2% can size, holding 
capacity 1,000 cans. Both the above priced reasonable. Located 
in Indiana. Adv. 49121, The Canning Trade. 


!OR SALE—One Pony Labelrite Model 86 MX, will handle 
maximum label 6” x 3%”, minimum %” x %”, complete with 
motors 220/440 V., 60 C., 3 phase, without starting switches, 
with variable speed control; will handle cold adhesives; has 
micrometer mounting. Also included the following: One Mouth- 
piece Plate Assembly; One Label Support Plate; One Standard 
Rubber Pressure Pad; Two Hinged Pressure Pads; One Adjust- 
able Bottle Support. This machine purchased new about one 
year ago; used less than fifteen hours; do not now need due to 
changes in our label requirements; actual new cost $1,485.00; 
wil! sell for $1,000.00 net. P. D. Gwaltney, Jr. & Co., Inc., 
Smithfield, Va. 

FOR SALE—Four F.M.C. Automatic Bean Snippers, in good 
woring condition, with hoppers and picking tables. Muleshoe 
Canning Co., Box 495, Muleshoe, Tex. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One (1) Sinclair-Scott Double S Flotation 
Washer, Model “B” in A-1 condition. Whiteford Packing Co., 
Inc., Whiteford, Md. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Vacuum Pump complete with vacuum receiver, 
displacement 80 cfm minimum with less than 5’ x 2’ diameter. 
Advise price, makers, age and condition, ete. Box 1411, Nassau, 
Bahamas. 


WANTED—Continuous Cooker fcr No. 10 cans. 
The Canning Trade. 


Adv. 49124, 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Manager for small Tomato Canning Plant in 
Illinois. Adv, 49125, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Plant Manager or Superintendent. 
Offer unusual diversified canning experience. Quality packer all 
lines vegetables, fruits, juices, dry packs and specialties. Well 
qualified in administration and assuming operations responsibil- 
ity. Also sales management experience. Available after Octo- 
ber 1. Adv. 49111, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—AIl or half interest in modern Canning Plant 
in Ozarks. Capacity 2,000 cases. Tomatoes, green beans, fruit 
and dry lines. Adv. 49126, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


WANTED—Tomato Puree in 5 gallon tins. 
gravity. Adv. 49123, The Canning Trade. 


State price and 


FOOD EXECUTIVE with 20 years experience is interested 
in purchasing a small food manufacturing plant or providing 
additional working capital for expansion or broadening of 
markets. Prefer plant in Tri-State area or vicinity. Adv. 
49127, The Canning Trade. 
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Their use assures a larger profit 
for the canner and freezer because 
they thresh peas and lima beans 
more efficiently and permit packs 
= of better quality. 


During the 1948 season, 4047 of 
: these viners took an increasingly 
3 important part in the production 
of canned and frozen peas and lima 
beans. 


Use - to improve quality, increase 
profit and meet competitive con- 
ditions. 


| 


MACHINE COMPANY 
 KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880+ INCORPORATED 1924 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALIST 
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——SMILE AWHILE——— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


SECRET 


A minister was loud in his praise of the fat and juicy 
bird his colored host served for dinner, and finally 
asked: 


“Where did you get such a fine goose?” 

“Pahson,” replied his host, “‘when you preaches a 
good sermon, Ah doan ax you whar you got it. Ah 
hopes you'll have de same consideration foh me.” 


CHEERFUL SURROUNDINGS 


Uncle Josh—Here’s a letter from our nephew who 
has gone to Africa and he writes that within 20 rods 
of his house there’s a family of laughin’ hyenas. 


Aunt Martha — Well, I’m glad he’s got pleasant 
neighbors, anyway—that’s something. 


Out in the dust bowl a few years ago a farmer went 
into the county tax office to see about the assessment 
on his farm. 

“And just where is your farm located?” asked the 
clerk. 

Just then a dust storm blew up and started a huge 
cloud of dust down the street. 

“Just a minute,” said the farmer, “I think this is it 
coming now.” 


EXPLAINED 


Mid—What is the difference between vision and 
sight? 

E. M.—Well, one can flatter a girl by calling her a 
vision, but don’t call her a sight. 


“My, how you’ve changed. You used to have thick, 
black hair and now you’re bald. You used to have a 
florid complexion, and now you’re pale. You used to 
be chunky, and now you’re skinny. I’m really sur- 
prised at the change, Mr. Jones.” 

“But I’m not Mr. Jones.” 


“Good heavens. You mean to say you’ve changed 
your name, too?” 


Diner: Two eggs, please. Don’t fry them a second 
after the white is cooked. Don’t turn them over. Not 
too much fat. Just a small pinch of salt on each. No 
pepper. Well! What are you waiting for? 

Waitress: The hen’s name is Betty. Is that all right, 
sir?” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comps Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Compe. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 

lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
ttrder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cote. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Frults. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Care. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
tlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ay Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Compeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ny Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Core. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cop, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cop, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Ne Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. HB. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Gompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cosp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman compene. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
chy. em. ., Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co. inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Com 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg pat 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co.; Westminster, Md. 


y, Berlin, Wis. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 


Morral Brothers, Inc., Morral, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Sonpeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKEERS. 
Berlin Chapman Gompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman gy Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagar 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


Berlin, Wis. 
a 
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WHERE TO BUY. 


CORN WASHERS AND SILEERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cote. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman ag ot Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Core. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, IIl. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ~~ Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Ckapman Com , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. = Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Ba/timore, Md. 
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Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. a> Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 


Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 


INSECTICIDES. 


Miller Chemical & Fertilizer Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 


Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cinti., O. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Muirson Label Co., Brooklyn—Peoria—San Jose. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 


American Can Co., New York iy 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

eet King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, I 


a. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Milford, Conn. 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Bio manufacturers today offer super quality. 


They also offer super value nutritionally, And 
just one order in a single market may offer 


many examples of both — products to which 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has made important 
contributions. 


When it comes to quality, the Pfizer seal means just 
what it implies — rigid control. This is equally true 

in an Enrichment Concentrate supplied to millers 

for fortifying flour for home use... in Tartaric Acid 
and Citric Acid provided as acidulants for makers of 
jams and jellies and beverages . . . in Citric Acid, 
Tartaric Acid, Cream of Tartar and Sodium Citrate 
providing desirable taste characteristics to confections. 


And to keep the orchard-fresh flavor and color of 
frozen fruits, commercial processors use Pfizer 
Ascorbic-Citric Acid mixtures to stop browning and 
deterioration. For detailed information, including 
prices on every product mentioned, write to Chas. Pfizer 
\ Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y., 

125 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois; 

005 Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Manufachuring Chemists Since 1849 
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TENDERLONG 


A notable new Asgrow variety, particularly valuable 
in areas infested by common bean mosaic 


Pods: long, round, stringless, dark green 
Plants: vigorous, resistant to common bean mosaic 


OUR 1949 CROP IS ALREADY LARGELY COMMITTED BUT GOOD 
TRIAL QUANTITIES ARE AVAILABLE 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 


Atianta 2. e Cambridge, N.Y. © Indianapolis 25  e Los Angeles 21 e Memphis 2 
Milford, Conn. « Oakland 4 e Salinas & San Antonio 6 " 


Main office: New Haven 2, Conn. 
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